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Memorabilia. 
pHE Oxfordshire Record Society has re- 

cently brought out a ‘ History of Dean 
and Chalford’ by Mr. ‘M. D. Lobel (Alder- 
shot: Gale and Polden: 10s. 6d.). These 
hamlets, as long ago as 1471, passed into the 
hands of Oriel College, Oxford. Most of the 
material treated of in their history is con- 
cerned with the years before that. Their 
documentary history begins with Domesday 
book, though Mr. Lobel is able to point to 
evidence both from remains and from place- 
names to show that the sites had already long 
been occupied. The great authority from 
which most about them is derived is the full 
account given in the Hundred Rolls. Of 
this excellent use is made, though nothing 
of a startling nature, hardly anything that 
can be fairly called an event, is recorded of 
these two little country places the amount of 
detail brought together is not only valuable 
(especially for purposes of illustration) but 
also interesting. The first chief lord of Dean 
known to us is Bondig, highly esteemed by 
both Edward the Confessor and Harold, who, 
it has been suggested, took service under the 
Conqueror. Henry de Ferrers succeeded him 
both at Dean and Chalford. More important 
for a grasp of actual life in the manors are 
the families who dwelt on the land there— 
the Deans; William de Shareshull, chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, and his descendants ; 
and then, more numerous and counting for 
more in the neighbourhood, the Lewknors and 
the Wilcotes, of whom the latter were notable 
Wooers and winners of heiresses. We are 
given much good reading about them and 
others of their quality, but perhaps the lover 
of the Middle Ages will linger with more 
Pleasure over what Mr, Lobel has collected 
about the Under Tenants, and with still more 
over the chapter on the Free Tenants, of 
whom but little has survived—Fuller, Brook 
or Attebroke, Le Veysy, Smalchaf Peauton 
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are some of the names—and that little all 
the more precious. The chief troubles of 
these good people, as we see them from the 
distance of centuries, proceeded from the 
Black Death, from the enclosures, and then 
after 1471 from being in the handg of an 
absentee landlord. To the pleasantly written 
main account, with its careful documenta- 
tion, are added three appendixes giving texts 
from the Oriel Muniments (to the number of 
140) and from the Public Record Office. 


THE Librarian of the John Rylands Lib- 

rary, Manchester, Dr. H. Guppy, has 
put together a record of the history of the 
Library, accompanied with descriptions of 
the building and its contents and with num- 
erous illustrations, which may justly claim 
a welcome from all lovers of sound learning. 
There is something peculiarly satisfying in 
the fact that this great library, with its trea- 
sures of world-wide fame, grew directly out 
of the homely, native activities of its own 
city. Dedicated to public use on Oct. 6, 
1899, it has, as we all know, the further 
pleasing character of a monument erected by 
a wife in commemoration of her husband, 
whose ideals of the public service which 
should be rendered by great wealth emphatic- 
ally included the promotion of study. The 
acquisition of the Althorp Library, and of 
the manuscript collections of the Earl of 
Crawford are the two most conspicuous 
events in the thirty-five years of the exist- 
ence of the Library, but, as Dr. Guppy re- 
minds us, they ‘are but the most striking 
incidents in the long steady accumulation of 
books which, from 70,000 in 1899, now 
number 400,000 printed books and 12,000 
manuscripts. Among the precious things 
brought before us in the reproductions is the 
unique block-print of St. Christopher, ‘‘ the 
earliest known piece of Buropean printing to 
which an unquestioned and, until recently, 
unchallenged date is attached.’’ Fifteen vol- 
umes of block-prints are possessed by the Lib- 
rary. Caxton is represented by sixty-two 
books, of which thirty-six are perfect. Of the 
Aldine press here are no fewer than eight 
hundred examples, and beside the genuine 
copies upwards of a hundred of those contem- 
porary forgeries which so bitterly vexed the 
famous printer. The Greek and Latin clas- 
sics, with the seventy-five early Ciceros, and 
the seventeen editions of Virgil printed be- 
fore 1480, form a very notable part of the 
Library ; of each of the fifty principal Greek 
and Latin writers the first printed edition 
will be found, including the unique ‘ Batra- 
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chomyomachia’ of 1474. The First Folio | 


of Shakespeare is the copy upon which Theo- 
bald worked; and with the other folios here 
is a copy of the ‘ Shake-speares Sonnets 
Neuer before Imprinted,’ printed “ for 
T.T.”’ in 1609 marked ‘5d.”” In old edi- 
tions of patristic and scholastic theology, and 
in copies of books valued for the sake of 
former owners, the Library is uncommonly 
rich. But its chief glories after all are 
assured by the manuscripts. These are most 
happily illustrated, indeed for the sake of 
these photographs alone this monograph is 
worth acquiring and preserving. Two pages 
of the earliest (c. 290 a.p.) vellum codex of 
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the Odyssey ; a miniature, from a Byzantine | 


copy of the Gospels of St. John dictating his 
Gospel to Prochorus, saccording to Greek 
tradition; a page from the French ‘ Bible 
en images ’ (thirteenth century) ; a page from 
Lydgate’s ‘Siege of Troy,’ with the two 
delightful Indian paintings, are examples. 
Dr. Guppy supplies many interesting notes 
on the building in 
housed. The material is mainly a_ stone 
called Shawk, obtained from the neighbour- 
hood of Penrith, varying in colour from 
grey to a delicate tone of red. ‘‘ Much care,”’ 
he tells us, ‘‘ has been used in the distribu- 
tion of the tints, which are, for the most part, 
in irregular combination. Many of the 
stones show both colours in a mottled form 
and serve to bring the tints together. As, 
however, towards the completion of the build- 
ing it proved impossible to obtain a sufficient 
quantity of mottled stone, the main vaulting 
of the Library had to be built in a way that 
gives a more banded effect than had originally 
been contemplated.’’ In design modern 
Gothic, and an example of very fine crafts- 


manship, the building is specially remark- | Q..4.7) who j ae erry: - 
able for the skill with which problems inci- | tawdry), who in his ‘ Superstitio superstes, 


dental to its position—not an easy one to 
adapt for the purpose in hand—have been 
saisfactorily solved. 


(jUR correspondent Mr. A. J. Epmunps 
writes from Pennsylvania, U.S.A., about 
the Ethiopic Bible. ‘‘ Now that all eyes are 


" 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


POEMS AND MEMORANDA 
ATTRIBUTABLE TO DR. ELEAZAR 
DUNCON. 


R. Eleazar Duncon is known as one of the 

Anglican divines who went into exile 
during the Civil War. The account of him 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
can be extended or improved by using various 
sources. His father’s name and details of 
his and his brothers’ university careers are 
provided by Venn’s ‘ Alumni Cantabrigi- 
enses.. In 1652 there was a report that he 
might come to Smyrna and seek the post of 
minister to the consul there (‘ Cal. State 
Papers, Dom.,’ 1651-1652, p. 271). There 





| are two references to him in Dr. J. Basire’s 


which the Library is | 


‘ Correspondence,’ 1831 (pp. 112, 134), the 
former showing Basire’s regard for Duncon; 
the two men held similar views and are de 
scribed as the ‘‘ two most loyal and learned 
Travellers’’ who resolved ‘‘ not to exercise 
the function where the duty of praying for 


| the King should be prohibited” (epistle 


from Richard Watson to Sir R. Browne, 
dated Caen, 12 Aug., 1660, prefixed to 
Basire’s ‘ The Ancient Liberty of the Britan- 
nick Church,’ 1661). References to Dur- 
con’s last illness occur in the letters of Dr. 
Edward Martin, published as ‘ Doctor Mar- 
tin, Late Dean of Ely, his opinion,’ etc., 


| 1662; he died probably in April, 1660. His 
‘De Adoratione Dei versus Altare’ was 
known to ‘‘D. C.’’ (presumably Daniel 


| script. 


on Ethiopia,” he says, ‘‘ this would be a good | 


time to translate the Ethiopic version of the 
Early Christian Holy Wnt. It includes 
books which have been 
Western New Testament, such as the Epistles 


dropped from our | 


of Clement and the Revelation of Peter. This | 


ends with a note of universal salvation. It 
has been translated by M. R. James, in his 
Apocryphal New Testament (London, 1924), 
but it is not apocryphal in Ethiopia.” 





| 
1 


1641, gives a translation of a passage from 
it (p. 14; see the English translation of the 
‘De Adoratione,’ pp. 21-2) ; there is no other 
trace of an edition of the ‘ De Adoratione’ 
prior to that of 1660, and it may have been 
known to ‘'D. C.’’ in 1641 only in mant- 
Some further notices of Duncon 
occur in the ‘Calendar of the Clarendon 
State Papers,’ vol. iii. 

Sloane MS. 608 in the British Museum 
consists of various items bound together. 
Ff. 194-213 contain a number of Latin poems; 
ff. 230-44, memoranda, in Latin, largely of 
letters written by the writer of the memor 
anda, but with some notices of his move 
ments, etc.; they are a number of scraps, 
written apparently on separate pages. Both 
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groups of folios are in the same hand and | 1653 (Bulletin, Inst. Hist. Research, vol. x., 


one name, John Eston, is common to both | 
of them. There is reason to believe that they 
were written by Duncon. Thus the writer’s 
movements, so far as he gives them, agree 
very satisfactorily with Duncon’s, so far as | 
they are known. On 1 Mar., 1651, he writes | 
about his intention of going to Italy (f. 237) | 
and again on 28 Mar, (f. 237 v.); he is ap | 
parently living in Paris; Duncon was in 
Paris on 29 Jan., 1651 (Evelyn) and left for 
Italy shortly before 7 Apr. (Dr. J. Cosin, | 
‘Correspondence,’ i. 280). In July, 1654, 
the writer wants to know if it will be safe 
for him to return to England (f. 241); Mrs. 
Basire had heard by 30 May, 1654, that Dun- 
con wanted to return to England (Basire, 
‘Qorrespondence,’ p. 134). Again the per- 
sons mentioned by the writer are frequently 
known to have been connected with Duncon. 
Thus the writer frequently mentions Sir 
George Savile (the future Marquis of Hali- 
fax) and more rarely William Coventry ; Dr. 
Duncon, Sir George Savile, and ‘‘ Mr. Cov- 
entry,” were all at Angers together in 
December, 1647 (Review of English Studies, | 
vol, ix., 1933, p. 62). The writer stayed in 
Basire’s house in Venice when he was ill, 
apparently in 1649 (f. 243); Basire and 
Duncon were friends. Again the writer was 
interested in one subject which also inter- 
ested Duncon: ‘‘ 9° Decembris [1650] scripsi 
al Dos Doves Stuartum et Earlesium de 
necessaria iam nunc Episcoporum ordinatione 
habendé, vel in Insula scilicet Jerseyand, 
vel hic in edibus Residentis Legati nostri, 
vel Bred: thas literas detulit Cooleyus 
noster ’’ (f, 235; the three persons named are 
Dr. Richard Steward, Dr. John Earle, and 
Abraham Cowley); Duncon in 1655 was try- 
ing to arrange the consecration of bishops 
(‘Clarendon State Papers,’ as cited in 
‘D.N.B.’). For what it is worth it may be 
noted that the handwriting of the poems 
and memoranda agrees well enough with that 
of two letters of Duncon’s in the British 
Museum (Sloane MS. 4279, ff. 197, 198). 
The memoranda belong to the years 
1649-51 and 1653-4. Unfortunately 1 have 
been unable to trace any of the letters men- 
tioned in them. They are of some value as 
an authority for the movements of the persons 
mentioned in them but are difficult to use. 
It was Miss E, E. Phare’s note in the 


Review of English Studies (referred to above) 
which first led me to associate them with | 
Duncon ; I had already used them for a note 
and 


on Savile’s movements between 1649 
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1932-3, p. 60). 


E. S. pe Beer. 





THE DERBY IN LITERATURE. 


INCE the race called ‘‘ the Derby’ was 
established by the Darl of Derby in 1780, 
and the adjournment of the House of 
Commons to view it, first proposed in 1848, 
lasted for several years, one would expect to 
find several accounts of it in literature. Lord 


| Rosebery won with his Ladas in 1894, and 


again with Sir Visto in 1895, and this master 


| of English could have written a fine account 
| of the scene, with the beautiful creatures, 


groomed to the last inch, thundering past. 


| But I am not aware that he did. The year 


1840 was, I believe, the only occasion on 
which Queen Victoria was present. Prince 


| Albert also came, and rode round the course 


before the racing began. In 1844 Lord George 


| Bentinck discovered the fraudulent entry of 
| a horse called Running Rein, which came 


in first but was a four-year-old. In 1848 
Bentinck saw the race won by Surplice, one 
of the horses he had sold because he wanted 
more time for politics. Disraeli said on this 
occasion that the Derby was ‘‘ the blue ribbon 
of the turf,’’ a remark he repeated when he 
wrote Bentinck’s Life. The first foreign 
horse to win was Gladiateur in 1865. Her- 
mit’s Derby in 1867 was famous, being run 
in a snowstorm. The horse won a fortune 
for Henry Chaplin, who, as ‘‘ the Squire of 
Blankney,’’ was recognised as a_ typical 
English sportsman and had not yet started 
his political career as M.P. In 1870 Glad- 
stone was persuaded to view the scene. 
Asquith, a later Prime Minister, declared, 
if I remember right, that considerations of 
breeding had led him to get a winner in 
Spion Kop. 

In 1880 Archer just managed to get Bend 
Or in front of Robert the Devil, a feat the 
more remarkable because one of his arms had 
been badly bitten by a horse in the stable 
and it was doubted if he could ride at all. 
This is considered the most brilliant win of 
his ten years’ success as the leading English 
jockey. 

Here is ample occasion for comment, but 
I have not hit on much worth regard. 
The authors of ‘From Piccadilly to Pall 
Mall,’ 1908, note that betting on the Derby 
is not what it was and the number of habi- 
tual race-goers ‘‘ not so large as the sport- 
ing traditions of this country might lead one 
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to suppose.’ 
mony in the nineteenth century, but now-a- 
days other sports have sprung into promin- 
ence and fortunes are won and lost in the 
City and the money market rather than on 
the race-course. Small bets, however, may 
have increased, as many women now back 
their fancy. Three years since I found that 
a servant-girl in far Devon had put money 
on the winning horse. 

The notices of the Derby in novels that I 
have found are as follows: 

1. Disraeli’s ‘ Sybil’ opens with an account 
of the betting on the race of 1837, which is 
described in the next chapter. He notes 
that Phosphorus, the winner, had his fore- 
legs bandaged, and the horse was known to 
have gone lame before the race. Disraeli 
realises well the excitement of the moments 
which have been the subject of so much calcu- 
lation and thought in the sporting world. 
“But what minutes!’’ he writes. ‘‘ Count 
them by sensation, and not by _ calen- 
dars, and each moment is a day and the race 
a life.’’ He suggests that the ‘‘ Before’ and 
““ After’ of a first-rate English horse-race 
can vie in excitement and sometimes in 
tragic emotions with the feelings of Pompey 
before Pharsalia, Harold before Hastings, 
and Napoleon before Waterloo. 

2. In ‘ Pendennis,’ chapt. lviii., Thackeray 
introduces the Derby, won by Podasokus, a 
horse ‘‘ swift-footed ’’ like Achilles in the 
Tliad. The occasion is used, however, rather 
to bring together a number of the characters 
than to describe the running, no details of 
which are given. Thackeray is content to 
write: 

As the whirling race flashed by, each of the 
choice spirits bellowed out the name of the 
horse or the colours which he thought or hoped 
might be foremost. 

There is no mention of the growling hum 
which is the result of a multitude of voices 
among those who offer or take the odds. I 
should not gather from this account that 
Thackeray had even seen the Derby or heard 
the hoarse voices of the bookmakers. 

3. Henry Kingsley’s ‘ Ravenshoe,’ 1862, 
deals with horses, since the hero is passion- 
ately fond of them and in desperation hires 
himself out as groom to a Hussar. But the 
author explains that he is not going to bore 
the reader with horsy talk, and when the 


Derby comes in chapt. xxxvi., one paragraph 
suffices for the win of Haphazard. The race 
is mainly used to show the folly of 
Ascot, who 


Lord 





Racing scattered many a patri- | 


commission, against his own horse,” and 
after a win by a clear length, ‘‘ fell headlong 
down in a fit.’’ The fashionable society at- 
tending is well done, and the few touches that 
Kingsley introduces about the horses show 
that he understood them and loved them. 

4. ‘The Derby Day, or Won by a Neck: 
a Sporting Novel’ was published in 1864. 
Anonymous, it was, according to the British 
Museum Catalogue, the work of a lady. It 
is a short book but shows adequate know- 


ledge. ‘‘ Tottenham Corner ’”’ in chapt. xii, 
must be a mere slip in printing. A good idea 
is given of the flutter of hearts. ‘“ A panic 


in the stock-market, when companies are 
crumbling . . . is as nothing to the race 
for the Derby.’’ The lady must have been 
a lover of horses, for the pace of the running 
and the action of the horses are well hit off, 
Sir Bridges Sinclair, Baronet, wins with his 
Ascapart, but though he has staked the best 
part of his fortune, he cares nothing for the 
result. His misunderstanding with a lady 
he wishes to marry is his chief concern. 
This is cleared up on the course and, in 
order to get rid of the objections of the 
lady’s parents, a gay clergyman who has 
been clinging to the baronet joins the happy 
pair on the spot! After which, Edith said 
‘in gentle accents like the purling of a 
brook, ‘I can hardly think it anything but 
a dream.’’’ The author admits that the 
legality of the proceedings is more than 
doubtful and leads us to suppose later a more 
formal wedding at St. Barnabas, the lady’s 
choice. 

5. George Moore, in his ‘ Esther Waters,’ 
1894, chapt. xxxii. and xxxiii., has a vivid 
account of the excursion train from London, 
and the movements and amusements of the 
crowd. One of the bookmakers is Esther's 
husband, but no description is given of the 
race, which a rank outsider is said to have 
won. Actually, the women concerned see 
nothing of it, as they are riding on a merty- 
go-round at the time. 

6. Sir Hall Caine, in ‘ The Christian,’ 1897, 
book iv. 2, works up the agony with a devoted 
priest who preaches on the course. The 
heroine attends with the villain, whose horse 
wing the race. I suppose a good deal of the 
author’s description might be called vivid, 
but it is far from accurate. The crowd sing 


_the National Anthem when the Prince (of 


‘“had been madly betting, by ' 


Wales) arrives, which was not a likely pro 
ceeding at the time. The vogue of commun: 


ity singing came a good deal later, and 
voices hoarse with betting 


and_ excitement 
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could not make much of it. The Derby is 
always the third race of the day and run 
at three o’clock. ‘The author seems to have 
been unaware of this, or in the fervour of 
writing has got his time-scheme muddled. 
After the nace, ‘‘ when the jockey had slipped 
from his saddle and Drake [ithe owner of the 
winner | had taken his horse into the weigh- 
ing-room [!] and the ‘All-right’ was 
shouted ’’ is sufficiently surprising, but only 
the climax of strange doings which a real 
knowledge of Epsom rules and the arrange- 
ments of the course should have shown to be 
ridiculous. Yet the ‘‘ Author’s Note ’’ at the 
end declares that “‘I have frequently em- 
ployed fact for the purposes of fiction.” 

So far, I have not come on much description 
of the actual racing and its thrills—any- 
thing, in fact, at all equal to the story of 
‘The Maltese Cat’ in ‘ The Day’s Work’ by 
Mr, Kipling. The game little horse goes 
through all the flashing tactics of polo with 
superb intelligence, shunning no risks of 
injury. When all is over, he can never 
fight again, but he has done ‘‘ more to win 
the Cup than any man or horse on _ the 
ground.” 

Perhaps some better-informed reader can 
tell me of a writer who has proved worthy 
of the blue ribbon of the turf, 

SENEX. 





A PROBABLE SOURCE FOR 
‘GULLIVER’S TRAVELS.’ 


ED WARD used the title ‘The Humours 
of a Coffee-House’ for two of his pub- 
lications: one, a poem which appears among 
his collected works; the other, a prose 
“Comedy ’’ which appeared in ten weekly 
numbers from May 10 to July 12, 1699.1 
A passage in the first number of this prose 
work reflects, as does ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ 
the interest of the times in accounts of ex- 
ploration and discovery ; but it also resembles 
Swift’s great satire so closely in certain 
particulars as to raise the question whether 
the similarity can be purely fortuitous. As 
the circumstances of Swift’s life at the time 
when ‘The Humours of a Coffee-House ’ 
appeared make it probable that he should 
have read it, the simplest answer would seem 
to be that Swift was indebted to Ward. This 








1 The original issue of ‘The Humours of a 
Coffee-house’ in weekly numbers is apparently 
tare. The copy used is one in Columbia 
University Library. 
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inference is, I think, strengthened by an 
enigmatic statement of Swift’s that the year 
1699 was that in which the essential idea of 
‘ Gulliver’s Travels ’ had its inception. 

After the death of Sir William Temple 
early in 1699, Swift was in London, heartily 
enjoying the life of the town and especially 
that of the coffee-houses. Among the writers 
whose work would certainly have come to his 
attention was that lively chronicler of Lon- 
don ways, Ned Ward, whose London Spy, 
then appearing in monthly instalments, was 
so popular that it reached a third collected 
edition in the following year, while its title 
continued to be the one most frequently used 
to recommend the author’s subsequent publi- 
cations to the reader. ‘The Humours of a 
Coffee-House’ is advertised in the London 
Spy for August, 1699, and in following 
issues; but there are better reasons why it 
should have come, even earlier, under Swift’s 
notice: its publication in ten instalments, 
and the fact that these would have been cir- 
culated among readers who, like Swift, 
shared Ward’s bias in political and ecclesias- 
tical affairs. That Swift borrowed from 
Ward’s continuation of the ‘ Comical View ’ 
which appeared two years later has been 
pointed out by Professor William A. Eddy 
(‘Ned Ward and “ Lilliput.”’ ‘N. and 
Q.,’ 1930, clviii. 148); and that Ward’s con- 
versation piece of 1699, if it came to Swift’s 
attention, would have engaged his interest at 
least equally is indicated by Swift’s own 
treatment of the same subject in ‘ Hints 
toward an Essay on Conversation’ (1709) 
and in the more famous ‘ Compleat Collec- 
tion of Genteel and Ingenious Conversation ’ 
(1738). Under these conditions, any simi- 
larities between ‘The Humours of a Coffee- 
House’ and ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’ merit con- 
sideration. 

The passage in question is intended to bur- 
lesque the news-reporting of the Postboy, 
which Cant, ‘‘ a Precisian,’’ relies upon with 
implicit confidence. In this passage, Scrib- 
ble, ‘‘ a News Writer,’’ in conversation with 
Snarl, ‘‘a Disbanded Captain,’ Log, ‘‘a 
Mariner,”’ and others present, gives an 
account of an island recently discovered near 
the coast of Ireland. Somewhat condensed, 
and with the leading questions of the other 
characters omitted, Scribble’s tale is as fol- 
lows : 

Good Morrow to you, Gentlemen; Have you 
heard the News from Port Patrick in Scotland, 
which so much amuses all our Mariners and 
Hydrographers? ... 

‘ll tell you, Gentlemen, There is certain 
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Intelligence arriv’d from Scotland, of a large 
Island lately Discover’d about 43, or 44 Leagues 
from Ireland, in 57 degrees North Latitude : 
Which they say is so Fertil, Rich, and Pleasant, 
that Men may Reap without Sowing, Gather 
without Planting, and Live without Labour. . . 

The Natives, I am inform’d, are such a 
Diminutive race of Tom Thumbs, that the 
Discoverers first took ’em to be Children, till 
they came near enough the little Mortals to 
discern their Beards; none of them exceeding 
the hight of a large Coffee-Pot, and yet, as *tis 
said, are such Little, Brisk, Nimble, hot 
Mettled Fellows, that they no more fear a 
Man of twice their Bigness, than a Knight 
Errant does a Monster. 


The cattle 


are quite different from ours; for their Sheep 
are no bigger than English Rabbits, but very 
delicious Food; their Wooll being Cole Black, 
and their Horns as white, as Ivory. Their 
Cows are all Milk White, with Nut Brown 
Tails; and are so very large, that their Dairy- 
Maids are fore’d to stand bolt upright upon 
a Buffet-stool to Milk ’em. 

In reply to Log, who knows that no euch 
island exists, Scribble continues : 

Why, Sir, I say it may reasonably be True; 
and [ will give you the Opinion of some 
Learned Geographers and Mathematicians 
concerning it, which is this, that this 
Land was formerly a Peninsula, Joyn’d by a 
slender Isthmos to some part of Prester-John’s 
Country; but in the late dreadful Earthquake, 
5 the Neck of Land was broke; and this 
j[sland. . has ever since floated up and 
down upon the Seas (for the Inhabitants do 
say, their Country has been under a Tremulous 
Motion above these Six Years, till of late) at 
last driven by some unaccountable Current 
near Ireland, stranded for want of Water, 
where it now lies. . . 

The John of Leith in Scotland, Burthen 150 
Tun, Sanders Mac Doel Master, Bound to Gold- 
Island in America, Laden with Commodities 
befitting the Trade of that Country, upon the 
lith of March last, set Sail from the port of 
Leith. The first Day she had fine Weather. . . 


There follows a rather detailed record of 
stormy weather, until the ship is becalmed 
‘in Lat. of 57 deg. North ’’ and surrounded 
by fog. A man sent aloft hears a cow low- 
ing, and the captain, fearing that the 
unknown shore is dangerously near, hasia gun 
fired, in the hope of securing a pilot. At 
the discharge, the fog lifts, the land is seen, 
and the mate and six men are sent to “‘ in- 
form themselves what Land it’’ is. 

Where they no sooner Landed, but were 
attack’d with a great Number of Little Men, 
about 3 foot High, Arm’d with Bows and 
Arrows, which they first took to be Children, 
till they saluted them with a flight of their 
Steell Weapons, Kill’d one of the Boats Crew, 
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Wounded the Mate and 3 more. Upon which 
they immediately retir’d; and with much 
difficulty escap’d to their Boats. This news 
being brought on board, the Master Man’d his 
Boat with 25 of his ablest Hands, well fitted 
with Arms and Ammunition, resolving to be 
further satisfied in what his Mate Reported; 
Accordingly Lands in another part of the 
Island, where, at the Foot of a Hill, they 
discover’d a_ stately Edifice, Beautified with 
lovely Groves, delightful Meads, and pleasant 
Brooks; wanting no Improvements of either 
Art or Nature. They advancing forward, to 
take a compleat Survey of this inviting 
Structure, found it by its Strength and Forti- 
fication, to be a stately Castle: From whence 
on a suddain, Sally’d out upon the Captain 
& his Crew, a mighty Gyant, Twelve Poot 
high, King of the Country, attended with some 
Hundreds of his Little Subjects, who 
(unacquainted with the use of Fire-Arms) run 
rashly on without Fear or Wit; and the Seamen 
firing upon them, Kill’d the Gyant the first 
Volley, with abundance of his Pigmy Soldiers; 
which the Seamen pick’d up like Pidgeons, and 
put into their Snap-Sacks, taking some 
Prisoners, putting the rest to Flight; then 
entering the Castle, found it Richly furnish’d 
with all Necessarys, which they Piunder’d of 
its best Ornaments that were light of Carriage; 
and so return’d to their Boat, bringing along 
with them the Gyants Dead Body, and their 
Prisoners; and retracting their intended 
Voyage, return’d to Scotland, where they made 
manifest their Discovery, sending the Gyants 
Dead Body and the Living Prisoners to Eden- 
brough Castle. The Scots believing this New 
Discovery will conduce far more to their 
Advantage then either their East-India Trade, 
or their Golden-Island in America. 

Not only is the circumstantiality of this 
narration like that of ‘Gulliver,’ but a 
number of the details find parallels. The 
dwarfs, like the Lilliputians, are aggressive 
little men, armed with bows and arrows. In 
size, they are not imagined precisely, being 
variously described as three feet tall, the size 
of children, the size of a coffee-pot, and 
yet not too large to be put into knapsacks as 
if they were pigeons. More or less, however, 
they are half the height of a man; while 
the giant is twelve feet tall, twice human 
height. To a lesser extent, the giant sug- 
gests both the inhabitants of Brobdingnag 
and Gulliver himself among the Lilliputians; 
while the second landing, at which the giant 
is encountered, corresponds roughly to Gul- 
liver’s second voyage. A more significant re 
semblance is the fact that the Scotch sailors 
bring back prisoners for display, just 4s 
Gulliver brings back diminutive sheep and 
cattle. No other source for this idea im 
‘ Gulliver’s Travels’ has, so far as I know, 
been advanced. The location of the island 
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in tantalising proximity to Ireland, although 
different from the locations in ‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels,’ may be mentioned as a_ detail 
which should have increased Swift’s interest 
in Scribble’s account. 

‘The Humours of a Coffee-House’ was 
available to Swift in 1699; it was, as I have 
shown, a thing which he would have read; 
and it contains at least one idea which does 
not appear elsewhere except in Swift, along 
with other ideas which are closely similar 
to his. The probability that Swift drew 
upon it is, if anything, increased by the 
opening sentence of Chapt. xiii. of ‘ The 
Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus’: ‘‘ It was 
in the year 1699 that Martin set out on his 
Travels.’’ In this chapter Martin must, to 
a considerable extent, be identified with 
Swift, who set out for himself after the 
death of Temple in that year. 
ever, the chapter is a prospectus of ‘ Gul- 
liver’s Travels,’ and not merely Swift but 
the prototype of Gulliver is said to have set 
out in 1699. If, as seems clear, that year 
was associated in Swift’s mind with the ideas 
which later took form in ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ 
Ned Ward’s ‘ Humours of a Coffee-House,’ 
rather than a remoter source, may well have 
been Gulliver’s point of departure. 

Freperick 8. RockwELt. 

NJ. College for Women. 





SAMUEL RICHARDSON’S HOUSE 
AT FULHAM. 


E blue plaque, indicating that only 

the northern half of a double house 
in Fulham was once occupied by Samuel 
Richardson, the novelist, was so placed 
in ignorance of the fact that this house 
was not converted into a _ residence for 
two families until long after Richardson’s 
death in 1761. Richardson’s tenancy of this 
country house—now No. 111, The Grange, 
North End Road—was the subject of a lively 
dispute many years ago‘in ‘N. and Q.’ (5 S. 
Ul. 264, passim). Contributors referred to 
the ““ semi-detached ’? houses as the left-hand 
house and the right-hand house without mak- 
ing it clear in which direction the disputants 
Were facing. When all the parties faced in 


oe direction, the northern half of the house | 


Was agreed upon as Richardson’s. In this 
teview of the evidence, however, no one sug- 
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gested that he had occupied both halves of 
the house. 

All the necessary data from wills and rate- 
books to prove that Richardson had sole occu- 
pancy of a single house may be found in 
Charles Féret’s valuable book, ‘ Fulham Old 
and New’ (3 vols., London, 1900, ii. 289, ff.). 
But Feéret misinterpreted the documents be- 
cause he accepted the traditional story, first 
told by Anna Barbauld, that Richardson 
shared a double house with his landlord, 
Samuel Vanderplank (‘ Correspondence of 
Samuel Richardson,’ 6 vols., London, 1804, 
iv., frontispiece; vi. 317). As a matter of 
fact, Mrs. Barbauld’s story might have been 
questioned as early as 1813, for in that year 
Thomas Faulkner published his ‘ Historical 
and Topographical Account of Fulham,’ in 
which he referred to the house occupied by 
Richardson as one which had ‘“‘ been lately 
altered, and is now occupied as two houses ”’ 
(p. 330). 

No extensive citations from the documents 
printed by Féret seem necessary, but a précis 
of the data may be given to indicate how 
Feéret, starting with Mrs. Barbauld’s story, 
found it possible to misinterpret the evidence. 
A certain John Smith acquired a piece of 
property in North End Road in 1713. Two 
One he appar- 
ently occupied himself; the other he had torn 
down in 1714, and in its place erected a 
langer house. This house, which was leased 
during Smith’s lifetime to Lady Ranelagh, 
was the one later occupied by Richardson. 
The rate-books of Fulham at the time indi- 
cate that Lady Ranelagh had sole occupancy 
of one house and Smith sole occupancy of 
the other. 

When Smith died about 1725 he bequeathed 
the property to another John Smith, son of 
Henry Smith, and he named Samuel Van- 
derplank his executor. In his will he stipu- 
lated that all his household goods should re- 
main in his own dwelling-house, there to be 
used by Vanderplank during the latter’s life- 
time. Furthermore, he made it a condition 
of his will that his dwelling-house and ‘‘ the 
House in which the Countess of Ranelagh 
now lives’’ were not ‘‘ to be separated but 
to be and remain joyntly together.’’ Here is 
evidence which might possibly be misinter- 
preted, but clearly Smith was expressing a 
desire that one house and its surrounding 
land should not be sold independently of the 
other. 


After Smith’s death Vanderplank occu- 
pied Smith’s house in order to enjoy the 
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household goods bequeathed to him on con- 
dition that they should not be removed. The 
rate-books for 1726 and 1727 show that this 
property — the land with two houses—was 
jointly occupied by Vanderplank and Lady 
Ranelagh. In 1728 the Countess died, and 
ten years later Richardson leased the house. 
Were there no other evidence to be con- 
sidered, it would seem quite unlikely that 
the Countess of Ranelagh would have been 
sharing a house with Vanderplank during 
these years. The Countess’s sense of her 
social status was very much alive, for, when 
asked to pay £50 rental for this property, 
she demurred, feeling that if she did not pay 
at least £60 for her house it would be thought 
she had fallen from gentility. 

It now remains to establish the fact that 
the house occupied by Lady Ranelagh was 
not converted into a double house between 
her death and Richardson’s tenancy. Rich- 
ardson leased the place in 1738. In 1740, at 
the death of its owner, John Smith (the 
younger), the whole property was bequeathed 
to Vanderplank. In 1749 Vanderplank him- 
self died, and his will makes it clear that 
two houses still stood on the property. He 
had, however, separated the two dwellings, 
presumably by building a fence between them. 
The text of his will indicates that he was 
possessed of two messuages (i.e., dwelling- 
houses and adjoining land): (1) ‘all that 


customary messuage ... in which John 
Smith [the elder] formerly dwelt near 


adjoining to a messuage heretofore in the 
tenure of the Countess of Ranelagh and was 
then lately separated therefrom [ ;] and | (2) | 
also the said messwage . . . formerly in the 
tenure of the said Countess.’’ It was this 
latter messuage, ‘‘ lately separated’’ from 
Vanderplank’s, that was occupied by Rich- 
ardson. 

One other fragmentary piece of evidence 
pointing to single occupancy by Richardson 
was produced by Clara Thomson in her life 
of the novelist (‘ Samuel Richardson,’ Lon- 
don, 1900, p. 17); but Miss Thomson aban- 
doned the question unsolved. Single ten- 
ancy of a lange house would justify Richard- 
son’s description of the spaciousness of his 
place (Barbauld, ‘ Correspondence,’ i. 19), 
and account for the fact that in the num- 
erous references to the house in both his 
printed and unprinted letters, he makes no 
— of sharing a dwelling with his land- 
ord. 


Witiram M. Sate, gun. 
Yale University. 
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MARLOWE IN KENTISH TRADITION: 
A SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE, 
(See ante pp. 20, 39, 58). 


M&S. Dorothy Gardiner, editor of the very 
} interesting ‘ Oxinden Letters,’ has sent 
me some further information about Aldrich 
and Fineux. In one of Henry Oxinden’s 
commonplace-books at the British Museum 
she has found twenty-seven pages of sayings 
by Simon Aldrich as written down by Oxin- 
den in 1640 and 1641 (Additional MS. 28,012, 
folios 505-518). They contain another ver- 
sion of Aldrich’s remarks about Marlowe, 
beginning as follows: 

Feb 10. 1640. He said that Marlo who wrot 
Hero & Leander was an Atheist & had writ a 
booke against the Scripture; how that it was 
all one man’s making, & would have printed 
it but could not be suffered. He was the son 
of a shomaker in Cant. He said hee was an 
excellent scholler & made excellent verses in 
Lattin & died aged about 30; he was stabd in 
the head with a dagger & dyed swearing. 
This is even closer than the Folger version 
to the notes in the Heber ‘ Hero and 
Leander.’ Immediately after, Aldrich spoke 
of Raleigh: ‘‘ He said Sir Walter Raleigh 
was an Atheist in his younger days.’’ The 
passage about ‘‘ one Finis of Dover ’’ is sub- 
stantially the same as in the Folger MS., 
but it is here dated Feb. 12 (1640/41). 

The office held at Canterbury by Aldrich’s 
father had been occupied before him by 
Peter Lyly, son of the grammarian and 
father of the dramatist (cf. Feuillerat, 
‘John Lyly,’ pp. 17, 516-520). Archbishop 
Parker on Dec. 351, 1561, granted to Francis 
Aldriche, gent., the reversion of the office of 
Register after the death of Peter Lillye, and 
the Chapter of Canterbury confirmed the 
grant on Sept. 4, 1562 (Consistory Court 
Wills, vol. xxxi., f. 231, as communicated to 
me by the kindness of Mr. Frank W. Tyler 
and Mrs. Dorothy Gardiner). Francis Ald- 
rich succeeded to the office on the death of 
Peter Lyly in 1569, and he is occasionally 
mentioned in the ‘Registrum Matthei 
Parker,’ recently published by the Canter 
bury and York Society. 

The Thomas Fineux who entered Marlowe's 
college at Cambridge in Easter term, 1587, 
had been baptized at Hougham on May 16, 
1574, as ‘‘ Thos. son of Thos. Fineux.” The 
Hougham registers before 1659 are lost, but 
Mr. Frank W. Tyler has found the baptism 
in the transcripts at Canterbury, which for 
tunately begin in 1574. They have many 
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other records of the family, including the 
burial of Thomas’s father, ‘‘ Mr, Thomas 
Finneux,’”’ on June 6, 1627, nine days after 
the burial of Blizabeth, his second wife 


(Anne Ramsey was not his second, but his | 


first wife). Captain Thomas Fineux had 
commanded the garrison at Mote’s Bulwark 
as early as 1593, and as late as 1624 (‘ Calen- 
dar of State Papers, Domestic,’ 1591-94, p. 
358; 1619-23, p. 309; 1623-25, p. 347). In 
his will, proved Sept. 5, 1627, he describes 
himself as ‘‘ Thomas Fineux of Dover, 
Esq.,"’ and confirms a deed of 1626 leaving 
all his goods to his son John Fineux of 
Dover, to whom he stood indebted (Consistory 
Court Wills, vol. xlvii., f. 52, as abstracted 
by Mr. Tyler). His son Thomas probably 
died before him, certainly before 1632, when 
his widow Elizabeth was the wife of Francis 
Barton of Canterbury (Genealogist, iv., 204). 
Mark Ecctes. 


ALES AS A ‘‘ DOMINION.’’—Lately I 

have been searching, at the Public 
Record Office, Certificates of Residence. 
These are in the Subsidy Rolls, etc., Lay 
Series, £.179. 

When copying one certificate, dated 1663, 
concerning an owner of land, I noted an 
expression I do not remember having seen 
before in such a case, 

The land-owner lived at Clunbury in 
Shropshire, and owned, also, land in Here- 
fordshire, on the border of Wales. 

After stating that the man had _ been 
taxed for his Shropshire land, where ‘‘ The 
said John Downes with his family now doth 
and for diverse yeares last past hath resided 
for all his lands Lyinge & being in the King- 
dome of England and Dominion of Wales 

I thought that the term ‘‘ Principality ”’ 
was the usual one for Wales, and more 
especially in the reign of Charles II., who 
im I think, created Prince of Wales in 


Hersert SouTHam. 
* GEA” (PRONUNCIATION). — The 


_~'0.E.D.’ says nothing of a variant. though 
it tells us at ‘‘ tea’’ that the original Eng- 
lish pronunciation, sometimes indicated by 
Spelling tay, is found in rhymes down to 1762. 
It may therefore be worth placing on record a 
quatrain quoted by Professor R. A. S. Mac- 
alister in his ‘Ancient Ireland’ (1935), 
P. 275, as it is scratched on a window-pane in 
& house built in 1769 in Killanne, County 
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Wexford. The lines are as follows: 
The Crab of the Wood is Sauce that is good 
For the Crab that resides in the Sea: 
The Wood of the Crab is Sauce for the Drab 
That will not her Husband obey. 
STEPHEN GASELEE. 


IGHTEENTH-CENTURY FINERY. — 
This quaint and colourful bill is from 
vol. iv. of the Halliwell-Phillipps collection 
of old bills, accounts and inventories in the 
Manuscript Division of the Library of 
Congress : 
Bott of Judith Gresham Sep ye 20: 1701 


1 ffan 00 05 00 
5 yds 4 off scarlett spanish ffor knots 00 08 02 
6 yds 3 off scarlett stomacher 00 09 04 
1 Rich silver Girdle 00 06 06 
1 white ivory ffan 00 04 00 
1 Black gause head bound 00 03 06 
12 yds } off ffine Bone Lace edging att 

7 sh 04 05 06 
1 yd off edging ffor ye inside off ye 

Ruffels 00 01 00 
1 yd 4 off ffine plain muslin for ye 

head Ruffel 00 13 00 
starching ye muslin 00 00 10 
makeing & dressing ye head 00 02 06 
makeing ye Ruffels 00 01 00 
1 Caps wiers & Role 00 02 04 


5 yds off Rich white & silver Ribon 


6 sh 01[ ?]12 06 





Tinsey |?] ffor ye Role 00 01 00 
11 yds off ffine edging ffor a sar at 
3sh yd 01 13 00 
muslin ffor ye necke & borders 00 07 07 
makeing ye sar 00 02 06 
1 fferbeloe sute & Ruffels 01 11 06 
Cap wiers & Role 00 02 04 
: rw off white sattin knotts 4 yds 00 08 06 
3—0—0 
13 03 07 


Feb 20 1701/2 

J Jackson Pay Mrs Gresham 
Thirteen pounds & take her 
acqt for 

Jo Archer 

[On the reverse of the bill: ] 
feb ye 24:th 1701 
2 


Ree’d of Mr John Jackson ye sum ) 
of thirteene pounds in full Contents 13 00 00 
of ys bill & all demands for 
Mrs Gresham by me 
Avelin Cheveley. 
s d 


Marton H. AppInerTon. 
Washington, D.C, 
NEW WORDS, OR MEANINGS, NOTED 
RECENTLY (See elxviii. 297, 313, 331, 
358, 421; ante pp. 9, 62, 84).—Librocubicu- 
larist (one fond of reading in bed). ‘‘ Are 
you a librocubicularist?’’ (See Morley, 
“Haunted Bookshop,’ 1918-19, p. 190). 
Wm. Jaccarp. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HE ORIGIN OF GOLF ?—Some years ago, 
in Umbria I think, I saw games played 
with what looked like stone disks about 
2 inches thick and 8 inches in diameter. The 
game between two players started at one 
village and finished at the next. Bach disk, 





played from the spot (generally in the side | 


ditch) where it had come to rest, was thrown 
so that it ran along the road and might even 
be made to go around a bend. I was told 
that the man who reached the village in the 
least number of shots won the match, his 
opponent paying for the drinks. Obviously 
this game is similar to the golf as first played 
in Scotland—there were no holes in those 
days, so one hit the ball across country from 
one recognizable spot to another. If the 


| 


VALE EDITION OF HORACE WAL 
POLES CORRESPONDENCE (Se 


| ante pp. 45, 63, 84, 99, 118; post p. 140).— 


The following queries are concerned with 
Walpole’s correspondence with Michael Lort. 

43. Whereabouts sought of a copy ofa 
letter from Dr. William Howell Ewin to Sir 
Walter Rawlinson dated between 16 and 20 
Dec., 1782, giving an account of William 
Cole’s death. Michael Lort sent it to Horace 


| Walpole, 20 Dec., 1782, but asked that it be 


Italian game, probably a modification of the | 


Greek discus throw, can be shown to be 
ancient, it may then be the origin of both 
Dutch and Scotch golf. 

B. 


BSTBY FAMILY: LATIN MOTTO.— 
The Irish family of Westby has for cog- 
nizance a bird, alleged to be a dove, flying 
with an ear of corn in its beak, and the 
legend Nec volanti nec volenti. What does 
the Latin mean ? 
G. L. 


DWARD CAVE, FOUNDER OF THE 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.—1 am 
at present engaged in a study of the life and 
editorial activity of Edward Cave, and am 
particularly interested in any material bear- 
ing on his early life, and his work as editor 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine from 1731 to 
1754. I am anxious to discover as much 
material as possible dealing with his busi- 
ness connections before the founding of the 
magazine, and his business relations with the 
provincial presses after its foundation. Any 
new information bearing on his friends and 
associates, as well as on Johnson’s and 
Hawkesworth’s connection with the periodical 
would be appreciated. 

If any of Cave’s descendants are living, and 
if anything be known about personal papers 
of Cave, Nichols, and their business associ- 
ates, particularly papers dating from the 
period of Cave’s life, I should be grateful 
for any information about the matter. 

C. Lennart CaRison. 


Department of English, 
Brown University, R.I., U.S.A. 


returned to him (see Nichols, ‘ Literary Illus 
trations,’ vii. 550). 

44. Information desired concerning Francis 
Loutthorpe, to whom the Dowager Duches 
of Beaufort gave a book in 1710. 

45. Anne Hughes (1731-84), daughter of a 
clergyman of Welsh extraction, married (1) 
Captain Christian, R.N., and (2) Peter 
Penne or Penny, a Frenchman employed in 
the Custom House. Michael Lort refers to 
Penny as ‘‘lately dead’’ in a _ letter to 
Horace Walpole, 18 May, 1779. Any inform. 
ation concerning Mr, and Mrs, Penny and 
Christian (other than that in  Nichols’s 
‘Literary Illustrations ’) will be appreciated, 

46. Information sought concerning the 
authorship of ‘The Exhibition, or a Second 
Anticipation: being Remarks on the Princi- 
pal Works to be Exhibited next Month, at 
the Royal Academy,’ by Roger Shanhagan, 
Gent. (1779). Walpole (in his letter to Lort, 
4 June, 1779) ascribes it to Barry the painter, 
and Lort agreed with him, but there seems 
to be no further evidence to support Wal- 
pole’s ascription. 

47. Information desired concerning the Dr. 
Palmer of Peterborough from whom Walpole 
bought the oak head of Henry III (see 
Nichols, ‘ Literary Illustrations,’ vii. 546-7). 

48. Information desired concerning Shakes- 
peare the architect (fl. 1781) (see Nichols, 
‘ Literary [llustrations,’ vii. 548). 

49. Information sought concerning “ one 
Norborne, 153, High Holborn,’’ a jeweller or 
dealer in old coins, who flourished c. 178 
(see Nichols, op. cit., vii. 552). : 

50. Information required concerning David 
Porter (fl. 1765-90), of Little Welbeck Street, 
a master chimney-sweeper. He was instru 
mental in having a bill passed for the better 
regulation of chimney-sweepers and their 
apprentices, and testified before the House of 
Commons, 1 May, 1788. Also information 
concerning his son, Stephen Porter (b. 1773), 
who matriculated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, 1790, was re-admitted as a pensioner, 
18 Oct., 1792, but did not graduate. 

W. S. Lewis. 
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“TJOUTHORN.’’—Can any reader supply 
an explanation of the word “ hou- 
thorn”? in the following passage in the 
foundation charter, granted c. 1206 to the 
prior and canon of Kells, Co. Kilkenny? 


Et ut sint quieti a sequendo houthorn et 
omnes illi qui fuerint de suo manupastu etiam 
inde immunes sint set alii tenentes eorum 
ipsum 


juxta morem et legem _ provincie 


sequantur. 





The word would appear to refer to some | 


sort of manorial court or legal procedure. 
This Latin text (preserved at Kilkenny 
Castle) is about to be published by the 
Irish Manuscripts Commission. An English 
translation has already appeared in ‘ Calen- 
dar of Ormond Deeds,’ ed. E. Curtis, Vol. i. 
(No. 30) (1932). 
Newrort B. Waite. 


EVENTEENTH-CENTURY WORDS. — 
1. ‘“ Hedgepole.” A bailiff in 1662 
claims as the woodman’s customary fees the 
“topp & lopp of all trees that were given 
to any man,’’ and these are then joined with 
“the hedgepole of underwood.’’ This word 
does not seem to occur in the ‘E.D.D.’ or 
in the ‘Shorter Oxford Dictionary.’ Will 
anyone kindly say whether it is the poll, 
or cutting, of the underwood ? 
2. “ Side- & Firstpieces.”’ 


Both words are | 


frequently found c. 1660 in connection with | 


the construction of houses and barns; they 
may have been wall-plates, but this is un- 
likely as “‘small saplings ”’ were assigned 
for their use on one occasion. The words do 
not appear in either of the dictionaries 
quoted above, or in the Architectural Publi- 
cation Society’s dictionary in 8 volumes, 
or in Moxon’s ‘ Mechanical 


Exercises ’ | 


(1703), Swan’s ‘ British Architect’ (1750), | 
or similar works of that day. Any guide to | 


the precise meaning will be very welcome to 
me, 


Vate or AYLESBURY. 


ULIUS CAESAR: THE BUST AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM.—The well-known 


bust of Julius Caesar, which is now placed | 


at the left of the entrance to the Reading 
of the British Museum, is described 
as “‘Ideal portrait of the 18th century.”’ 


work of art, more actual than 
e late T. Rice Holmes, an author- 


tem 
idee). Th 


ity on Caesar, did not seem to think in one 


of his latest books that the decision of date is 
easy. 


Whose judgment put back the bust 








| 


| 





possible to find out this? 





definitely to the eighteenth century? Is it 
I was told by a 
friend who reads the Journal of Roman 
Studies that he had not seen anything on 
the subject there, though it is odd that so 
important a decision concerning Rome’s 
greatest genius should not have been noticed. 


QUARE. 


URNAME INDEXES: A SUGGESTION. 
—The work of copying and indexing 
parish registers is very costly in time and 
money. Cannot a comprehensive scheme be 
started of indexing surnames only pro 
tempore? Most searchers know the surname 
required and much time would be saved if 
they knew where the name did not occur. 
I have made a rough calculation from my 
own indexed registers which contained about 
18,000 names: the number of surnames is 
only about 700. 
I should greatly value the experience and 
comments of your readers. 


(Rev.) Epwin S. CHatx. 


HE DUTCH IN ENGLAND. —I should 
like to hear of any books, articles and 
MSS. dealing with the Dutchmen who were 
brought over here in the eighteenth century 
and later to drain fenland and construct sea- 
walls, e.g., in Lincolnshire and Essex. I 
am also anxious to hear of any of their 
houses still standing. My interest lies in 
the human and not the scientific side of 
their work, and I do not wish to be referred 
to books which simply deal with the subject 

of erosion. 

A. R. L. M. 


ALDERWOOD FAMILY. — A family 
MS. has many notes about one of my 
great-grandfathers, Alexander Calderwood, 
of Calderwood in Renfrewshire, who fought 
in the Scotch Rebellion of 1715 (he was 
then thirty-four years old) to _ restore 
James III to the throne. He married Mar- 
garet McAlshinder, i.e., Alexander, whose 
father and brothers fought on the opposing 
side under the Duke of Argyll. Shortly after 
he emigrated to Ireland with his (then) only 
child, Andrew. I find only two books that 


Mie | give any information about this family: 
This is a shock to the many who for years | 
have regarded the bust asa more or less con- | 


‘The History of the Kirk in Scotland’ and 
‘The Coltness Collection ’—both tell of Alex- 
ander Calderwood, nephew of the Rev. David 
C., who married, in 1645, Jane Mof- 
fat, and shad issue nine sons. The 
sixth son, born 1661, was Sir William Cal- 
derwood of Poulton. An older son may have 
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been the father of my Alexander, born circa 
1681, who married Margaret Alexander. 
Has any reader any additional data about 
this family that might help me to place my 
ancestor ? 

ie gee 

New York. 

ROBSON OF NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — 
A New York reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ writes 
to me: 

I have read your valuable and interesting 
per ‘al notes on North Country Families 
in ‘N. & Q” and am wondering if you can 
help me to find my ancestors or trace my 
family tree. — Robson of Newcastle with his 
wife (personal names unknown) migrated to 
U.S.A. about 1801. They had two sons John 
and Joseph who landed here in 1801 before 
their parents. The above Joseph was my great- 
grandfather. My name is Joseph W. Robson 

Andrew and John Robson_ (brothers) 
migrated from Newcastle to New York in 1800. 

A — Robson migrated to Nova Scotia about 
1800; was shipwrec ‘ked on its shores, and finally 
settled there. His great- grandson, Charles 
Robson, is living in New York. 

Can any other contributor give any clue? 

ie ee 

ANCING IN HATS.—The hat played at 

one time a great part in the dance. 
Wias it the change of manners after the 
French Revolution which banished it, or had 
it fallen out earlier ? 


E. 
THE LARGEST VILLAGE GREEN.—Can 


anyone tell me which is the largest village 
green in England? I have been informed on 
several occasions that the green at Frampton- 
on-Severn, Glos., is the ‘‘ second largest.’’ 


J.C. K. 
OURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 


Where does the following occur: 
«* Aimons la Vie et ne craignons pas la Mort, 
Car les Ames ne meurent pas et s’aiment 
toujours.” 
D. A. H. Mosgs. 
10, Kildare Terrace, W.2. 


UTHOR AND POEM WANTED.—The 
Librarian of Congress, Washington, D.C., 
has referred me to you in quest for the 
poem, and its author, the first line of which 


is: 

“There’s an inn at the end of the world, 

dear heart.” 

Either in August, 1912 or 
the poem in a London newspaper. 
Kelmer, the American poet in_ review- 
ing ‘The Home Book of Verse’ (1st edition) 
by Burton Stevenson, regretted its omission 
from that collection. 


1914 I read 


Erne. INGALts Buiatr. 
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Replies. 


CHARLES PHILIP AINSLIE. 
(clxix., 63, 103), 


BEF ORE I had read Coxonen Lustip’s 

reply, I went to the Guildhall Li} 
rary, London, to try and trace the career 
of an officer of this name, as there has never 
been a cavalry regiment designated ‘ 41st 
Queen’s Own Dragoons’’ in the British 
Army. 

I thought that ‘‘b.’’ might have been an 
error for ‘‘d.,’’ as a Charles Philip Ainslie 
appears in the Army List, ‘ War-Office, 1st 
January, 1808,’ but not in the list, War 

| Office, 1st March, 1819.’ (I have both 
books). 

In 1808 this Ainslie was fourth on the list 
of Captains in the ‘‘ Fourth (or the Queen’ 8) 
Regt. of Dragoons,’’ with rank in the regi- 
ment, 25 Apr., 1796. The regiment was not 
at Waterloo, and he is not named in the list 
of officers of cavalry in that engagement. 

This being the case, he must have retired, 
or perhaps been killed on active service in 
Spain, the battle-honours of the regiment in 
the Army-list of 1819 giving ‘‘ Salamanca,” 
** Peninsular,”’ 

I came to the conclusion that if the Charles 
Philip Ainslie in question was born in 1810 
(it appears he was born 18 Mar., 1808), hav- 
ing the same Christian names, he was likely 
to be a son or nephew of the one above. My 
curiosity being aroused, I made a visit to 
the Guildhall Library, London, starting the 
search with the view that, though boys 
obtained commissions at that time when 
young, I was not likely to obtain any inforn- 
ation before 1830. 

I give below the results of my search, 
which I hope may be of some assistance to 
X.Y.Z. if he is not able to see the book that 
Coronet Lestre mentions. I have placed 
‘‘p.”” as it appears in the Army Lists, t0 
show purchase of rank. 

1830. ‘List of the Officers of the Army, 
War-Office, Ist Feb., 1830.’ ‘(4th (or the 
Queen’s Own) Regt. of e-s Dragoons. 

“ Salamanca ” 
— Peninsular.” 
Ainslie. Rank in 
28, Jany. 1826. 


* Talavera ” — “ Albuhera ” 
“ Vittoria’ — ‘“ Toulouse ” 
Lieutenant AL Charles P. 
Regt. 29th. Jany. Rank in Army, 
| (2nd Lieut. 10 April, 1825). ; 
Blue. Facings, Light Yellow. Lace, Silver. 


In 1835 Ainslie was in the 1st (or Royal) 
Regiment of Dragoons. Captain (p.) with 
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regimental rank, 29 June, 1830, and Army 
rank, 16 Mar., 1830. Uniform, scarlet, 
facings blue. 

In 1840 he was still in the regiment. The 
“Bagle” was, I think, added to the stan- 
dards, either this year or shortly before. 

In 1845 he was Major (p.) 14 Oct., 1842, 
in the ‘14th. (The King’s) Regt. of Light 
Dragoons.” 
sian Eagle ’’ — ‘‘ Douro’ — “‘ Talavera’? — 
“Fuentes D’Onor ’’—‘‘ Salamanca ’’—“* Vit- 
toria”’—‘‘ Orthes ’’—‘‘ Peninsular.’’ On top 
of page: ‘‘Embarked for India, 24 
May, 1841. Serving at Poona, Bombay.” 
His years of service then were: Full-pay, 20; 
Half-pay, 3/12. Uniform, blue; facings, 
soarlet. 

In Hart’s ‘Annual Army List for 1850, 
being The Eleventh Annual Volume,’ by 
Major H. G. Hart, 49th Regt., he appears 
as Lt.-Colonel Charles P, Ainslie, 7th 
Dragoon Guards, 22 Oct., 1847. Full-pay, 
2% years; half-pay, 1 7/12. This regiment, 
The 7th (The Princess Royal’s) Regt. of 
Dragoon Guards, had their headquarters at 
Brighton. Uniform, scarlet; facings, black. 
In 1855 the headquarters were in Dublin, 
and he was no longer in the regiment. 

In 1860, 14th (The King’s) Regt. of Light 
Dragoons. Kirkee, Bombay. Depét, Maid- 
stone. “‘ Embarked for India, 24 May, 
1841.” To previous battle-honours are 
added: “ Punjab” — ‘‘ Chillianwallah ’’? — 
: Goojerat.’’ Uniform, blue; facings, scar- 

ot 


The 2nd Lieut.-Colonel is Charles Philip 
Ainslie; Colonel, 28 Nov., 1854. Years of 
service on full-pay, 31; on _ half-pay, 
4. 3/12. 

In 1865 he is given as Charles Philip 
Ainslie, 7 July, 1862, in the list of Major- 
Generals, 

In 1870, Major-General, and Colonel of 
Ist Dragoons, 8 Mar., 1869. 

He is Lt.-General, 25 Oct., 1871. The 
_—* headquarters at Edinburgh in 


“Colonel Ainslie served in the Eastern 
Campaign of 1855, with the 1st Royal 
Dragoons, including the battle of Tchernaya 
and siege of Sebastopol. Medal with clasp 
and Turkish Medal.” 

In 1886 ‘ Army List, 1st Royal Dragoons. 
Dundalk,’ ‘Colonel Charles Philip de Ains- 
lie” ; also he is in the list of General Officers, 
a. as ‘‘de Ainsley.’’ General, 1 Oct., 


It might be interesting to know when and 


| 


why he added the ‘de’’ to his name, if no 
mentior of this is given in the book he wrote, 
Hersert SovurTuam. 


Pour ACRES TO THE HOUSE (clxix. 
84, 123).—In 1588, during the reign of 


| Elizabeth, an Act was passed making it 


On the standards, the ‘‘ Prus- | 


“ce 


illegal to erect and/or ‘‘ maintain”’ a cot- 
tage without ‘‘ laying four acres of land 
thereto.’’ The penalty, which could be im- 
posed by Justices of Assize, was £10. (In 
those spacious days £10 was rather more 
spacious than it is to-day). The Act further 
provided that persons allowing more than 
one family to live in a cottage were to be 
fined ten shillings per month, payable to the 
Lord of the Leet (Manor). Under the Act, 
however, there were certain exceptions—for 
instance, cottages for shepherds and foresters. 

This Act was not from the first a dead 
letter: it was effective. In 1622 at Herts 
Assizes a@ man was prosecuted for ‘‘ continu- 
ing a tenement or cottage without the 
Statutory four acres of land to be occupied 
therewith ’’; in 1643 a man was indicted 
‘* for setting up a cottage without laying four 
acres of freehold land to the same.’’ There 
are other instances. 

The Act was repealed in 1775 (15 George 
III, c. 32), and more’s the pity. If the pro- 
vision concerning one family per house was 
sane enough in 1588, how much more is it 
so to-day? Surely some part of the spirit, 
or even the letter, of the Act should be re- 
placed on the Statute book and thus pro- 
hibit building in such quantities as only to 
substitute future slums for present slums? 

G. B. J. ATHOE, 
Secretary. 
The Incorporated Association of Architects 


and Surveyors, 43, Grosvenor Place, London, 
S.W.1. 


LDEST ROYAL BOROUGH (elxviii. 
444; clxix. 104).—Among towns that re- 
ceived early charters of liberties we must 
include Coventry. Professor Tait (English 
Historical Review, January 1928) believes 
that Barl Ranulf Gernons granted the 
burghers a charter c. 1153, which was subse- 
quently lost, but was confirmed by Henry II. 
in 1182 in a document still existing. Two 
franchises, modelled on those of Lincoln, in- 
cluded the right of holding a town-court or 


| portmoot. 


M. Dormer Harris. 


I should like to amplify my reply at this 
reference by adding that among the town 
archives here is a Charter of 8 March, 23 
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Henry VI, which recites earlier charters and | 1s. English is 1s. ld. Irish, and £1 English 
in particular quotes in full (from an| £1 1s. 8d. Irish. The English gold and 
Inspeximus) a charter of Henry II of about | silver coins pass in Ireland for 1/12 more 
1158, which in its turn refers to an earlier | than their British value. The guinea js 
charter of Henry I. of about 1100 and con- | worth £1 2s. 9d. in Ireland, the crown 5s, 5d, 
firms the privileges granted therein to the | ete. 26 Irish halfpence are equal to 24 
burgesses of Barnstaple. The 1158 charter, | English ones. (See ‘The Cyclopedia,’ 


according to this XV.-century confirmation, | by Abraham Rees, xxviii. (1814) 3.9, 
states that ‘* Pound.’’) 
I Henry King of England .. . have J. ARDAGH. 


granted to my Burgesses of the Borough of 
Barnstaple all the right customs which they | YALE EDITION OF HORACE WaAL- 
had in the time of King Henry my grandfather POLE’S CORRESPONDENCE (elxix 

Know ye that they have the customs 99).—35. For the subjoined particulars I am 


) 4 on. ° ° ° ° 
ye Barnstaple under the | mdebted to a pedigree of Mellish of Biyth 
heading ‘Terra Regis’ and remarks “ Rex and Hodstock given by the Rev. Sohn 
habet burgum . . . Rex Eduuardus habuit in Raine in * The History and Antiquities of 
dominio.’”’ The date of the traditional the Parish of Blyth, 1860. oe 
Athelstan Charter is said to be 930. Charles Mellish was the son of William 
Dapune Draxe. | Mellish (died 1791, aged eighty-three) by his 

Barnstaple. “Librarian, | first wife, Catherine da Costa, widow of 
Villa Real, Esq. (died 1746, aged thirty- 
seven). William Mellish was Receiver 
General of the Customs, and M.P. for Rast 
Retford; he married his first wife 27 Feb., 
1734, ‘‘ at Madam Mellish’s own house in 
Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury ’’; regis: 
tered at the Fleet. 





In his interesting article on the above sub- 
ject, Mr. GrirrirHs gives a list of ancient 
Royal Boroughs, but omits to mention that 
of Wallingford, Berks, whose charter is dated 
at Oxford. the first of the ides of January, 
2 or 3 Henry II (1155, 1156), and whose 
claim to be the oldest Royal Borough would | “Charles Mellish was William’s second son, 
appear to be as good as any other. A copy of Joseph, the elder son, having died in infancy. 
the original charter appears in John Kirby | yy, ‘was a barrister-at-law. Recorder of 
Hedges's ‘ History of Wallingford,’ vol. i., | Newark, F.S.A., and Commissioner of 


| 
it I a | Stamps; died 12 Jan., 1797; buried at 
7 he H.R. E. nae, | Blyth. He married Judith Stapleton, who 
ony serene = IOF- | was buried 12 Aug.. 1806. The issue of the 
BISHOPS’ VESTURE (clxv. 265).—1 marriage was: 
mildly contested at this reference a state- (1) Ann, co-heir of her brother; died at 


ment by J. R. F. (tbid., 211) that “a cope | Fontainebleau Aug. 12, 1885, aged seventy- 
is not in any way the distinguishing mark | four; buried at Blyth. She married 25 May, 
of a bishop,’’ as the chasuble is of the sacer- | 1811, William Cecil Chambers, who died 
dotal, the dalmatic of the diaconal state, and | 1817. Their issue was William Mellish 
now adduce to support my view the following | Chambers, barrister-at-law, died Oct. 18, 
passage from Dom Denys Buenner’s ‘ Le rite | 1845, aged thirty-three, buried at Blyth; and 
Lyonnais’ (Lyons and Paris, 1934), p. 264: | Charles Henry Chambers, in the army; 
La messe papale connait aujourd’hui nombre | died and was buried at Windsor, 1840, aged 
d’officiants: outre les sept acolytes, tous les twenty-four; his remains were removed to 
évéques, les cardinaux revétent les vétements Blyth, and re-interred with those of his 
de — pose: map mc pe Dee pe one Aa heatthus 
sar al-bishops, car ai-priests é sar al- nd 
pon 10ps, cardinal-priests and cardina | (2) Henry Francis, aide-de-camp to the 
STEPHEN GASELEE. Duke of Wellington, Lieut.-Col. in the army; 
UERIES FROM SWIFT'S ‘JOURNAL | died s.7._ 1817, aged thirty-five; burial 
TO STELLA ’ (clxix. 99).—Blind-quay, | Blyth. He ae ge fa. 
Dublin, is now called Upper and Lower | Sit_Duke Giffar - a ie = 1807, George 
Exchange-street. | (3) Elizabeth, — rs ye. G. Cooke 
Eight pounds, Irish. In Ireland accounts | Augustus pgs 2 pete Ps 1811, 
are kept in pounds, shillings, and pence, as | of Wheatley, ery Ww field, Sussex, 
in England; but Irish currency differs from | Alexander Donovan, 0 vs pie 
English in the proportion of 12 to 13. Thus | ©s4- H. Askew. 
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RING OF THE ANVILS (elxviii. 350, 
304).—This old custom has been known 
in this parish (Satley, Co. Durham) all dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, but it went out 
of existence at the end owing to the total 
abolition of the smithy. It was known as 
blasting,’ or ‘‘ sploding,” or “* shooting - 
the stithy, and the smith was rewarded with 
“aglass.”’ The firing of guns over the heads 
of the bridal pair, or near the churchyard 
gates, was also a common custom, now almost 
obsolete, and the ‘‘ shooters’’ got a similar 
reward. The noises were superstitiously be- 
lieved to drive away all evil spirits from the 
bridal party. 
J. W. Fawcerr. 


David Dippie Dixon supplies an _ in- 
teresting account of the Folk-Lore of 
Whittinghame Vale, Northumberland, in 
his book bearing that title. He refers to the 
wedding custom of the firing of the ‘‘ stud- 
dies,” as the blacksmith’s anvils were called. 
He describes this as a curious and rather 
dangerous operation and tells us the modus 
operandi. The several square chisel-holes in 
the anvil were filled up with gunpowder, and 
a wedge of hardwood driven tightly into the 
aperture. A hole was then bored with a gim- 
let through the wooden plug and primed with 
dry powder. When the holes in the two or 
three anvils were thus loaded, they were 
placed in a row in front of the smith, and 
fired with a long rod of iron heated red hot 
at one end. 


H. Askew. 


HOPPER FAMILY  (elxviii. 370). — 
A family of Hopper has long been resi- 
dent in Weardale, Co. Durham, where 
Wolsingham appears to have been their chief 
centre. In his ‘ History of the Parish of 
Wolsingham ’ (1929) the late Brig.-Gen. Sir 
H. Conyers Surtees mentions the family and 
gives pedigrees of the Hoppers of Wolsing- 
ham as well as of the Hoppers of Tottipots 
and Durham. The Christian names of John 
and Christopher seem to have been favourites 
in all the branches, Tottipote is a farm 
in the parish of Wolsingham which now 
forms part of Eshes estate and is in the pos- 
session of the Woolers. 
_ The Hoppers are also found scattered about 
i various parts of the county of Durham 
and, as Surtees, the historian of the county, 
Says, are numerous. It was quite probable 
that, like the Emmersons, another Weardale 
family, many of the Hoppers migrated to 
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ORDSWORTH AND THE PRIMROSE 

(clxix. 94). — I read the note at the 
reference with great interest. My own—not 
extensive—acquaintance with the North of 
England and with the Lake country in par- 
ticular, rather bears out V. R.’s view that 
the primrose there is rare. But in a letter 
of Wordsworth’s to Richard Sharp, written 
from Grasmere Apr. 29, 1894 (see the re- 
cently published ‘ Barly Letters of William 
and Dorothy Wordsworth,’ edited by E. de 
Selincourt) there is mention of ‘“‘ our little 
orchard in the full height of its primrose 
beauty ’’’; and in the same year from Park 
House, May 9, Dorothy Wordsworth writes 
to Mrs. Clarkson: ‘‘ Could you but have 
heard the thrushes and seen the thousand 
thousand primroses under the trees!’ 
(Ibid.) Is it possible that in the course of 
the century the primrose in those parts has 
become scarcer than it was in Wordsworth’s 
time ? 

L. N. R. 


YHURCHILL BABINGTON (elxviii. 371, 

407). — Both Churchill Babington and 
Charles Cardale Babington (who were cousins) 
and descendants of the Babington or Bav- 
ington family of Babington alias Bavington, 
Northumberland, and Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
were quondam correspondents of mine in the 
late eighties and early nineties of last cen- 
tury. 

Churchill Babington was the son of the 
Rev. Matthew Drake Babington, M.A., by 
his wife, Hannah Churchill; born 11 Mar., 
1821, educated at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge; B.A. ; Senior Optime, 1st Class Clas- 
sical Tripos) 1843; M.A. 1846; B.D. 1853; 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
1846; entered Holy Orders, ordained Deacon 
in 1846, and Priest in 1848, both by Dr. 
Turton, Bishop of Ely ; was Perpetual Curate 
of the Chapel of Horningsea, Co. Cambridge, 
1848-1861; Disney Professor of Archaeology 
in University of Cambridge, 1865-1889; 
Rector of Corkfield, Suffolk, 1866-1889; died 
there, aged seventy-eight. 

He was a voluminous author of many valu- 
able works, including: 

‘The Influence of Christianity in Promot- 
ing the Abolition of Slavery in Europe’ (the 
Hulsean Prize Essay).—Cambridge, 1846. 

‘ Macauley’s Character of the Clergy in the 
Seventeenth Century Considered.’ — Cam- 
bridge, 1848. 

‘ An Introductory Lecture on Archaeology, 
delivered before the University of Cambridge.’ 
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—Cambridge, ?——?. 

‘The Oration of Hyperides against Demos- 
thenes respecting the Treasure of Harpolus, 
edited from the facsimile of the MS. dis- 
covered at Thebes in 1847.’—Cambridge, 1850, 
4to., plates. 

‘The Oration of Hyperides for Lycophron 
and Euxenippus’ (in facsimile, with Notes, 
etc.). — Cambridge, 1853; 4to., 16 tinted 


plates. 

‘The Funeral Oration of Hyperides’ 
(edited from the papyrus in the British 
Museum). — Cambridge, 1858; 4to., with 


tinted plates. 

with over a dozen other works, and was a 
contributor to over a dozen different peri- 
odicals. (Information privately from the 
late Churchill Babington, etc., etc.). 


J. W. Fawcett. 


ROOKE OF NORTON (elxviii. 31). — 
Further investigation of the printed 
records relating to the Brooke family leads 
one to believe that the Rev. Thomas Brooke, 
LL.D., Dean of Chester, was not, as has pre- 
viously been stated, a son of Sir Thomas 
Brooke, 3rd Bart., of Norton Priory. 
Ormerod, in his ‘ Hist. of Cheshire,’ says at 
vol. i., p. 22, Ist edit., that the Dean was a son 
of Benedict Brooke, gentleman, of Buglawton 
in Cheshire. At vol. iii, p. 645, he saye 
that several mura] tablets of the family of 
Brooke of Liverpool (formerly of Handforth, 
where they still hold a small estate) are 
yet to be seen in St. Chad’s Church there. 
He further states that this family descended 
from Benedict Brooke, gent., temp. Anne, 
who, not improbably, represented a line of 
the Brookes of Leighton. 

Was the Thomas Brooke, Dean of Chester, 
distinct from Thomas Brooke, Rector of 
Walton and of St. Mary’s, Chester ? 

It is strange that a family so long promin- 
ent in Cheshire has received go little atten- 
tion from modern genealogists. Particulars 
of the careers of members of even the latter 
generation are difficult to collect. The first 
few generations given in the usual pedigrees 
are probably inaccurate, if not mythical. 


cP Wah 


A PROFESSOR ON ALL FOURS (clxviii. 
459).—Surely this is merely a joke. In 


America some professors who are popular 


with the students are regarded socially almost | 


as undergraduates. And in some humorous 
publication, this bit was probably printed 
with absurd tales about other people well- 
known on the campus. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


1 recall at one college | 





AvGust 24, 1935, 


a yearly charity féte called a circus, at which 
I think a paper of mock ‘‘ news ”’ was cirey. 
lated. An item from such a sheet, clipped 
may have been copied elsewhere as serious, — 


T. O. M. 


JOURCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED 

(clxix, 12,53).—9. “The day when the last 
of the kings shall be strangled with the entrails 
of the last of priests.””. This comes from a 
French source. Information is to be found 
in various places of Professor Othon Guerlae’s 
‘Les Citations Frangaises,’ Paris, 1931. Under 
“Rois; dernier des—étranglé avec le boyan,” 
we are referred to p. 133, where, among the 
quotations from Chamfort’s ‘ Caractéres et 
Anecdotes,’ we read “je ne sais quel homme 
disait: ‘Je voudrais voir le dernier des Rois 
étranglé avec le boyau du_ dernier des 
Prétres.’”’ There is a reference given here 
to p. 120 (passage indexed under ‘‘ Rois; pour 
étrangler les—’’). On p. 120 we find, from 
Diderot’s ‘Poésies diverses, Les Eleuthé 
romanes’ this :— 

Et ses mains ourdiraient les entrailles du 

prétre, 

A defaut d’un cordon, pour étrangler les rois, 

Professor Guerlac has a footnote to this: 
“Diderot rappelle plaisamment ici le fameux 
testament de Jean Meslier curé d’Etrépigny, 
mort en 1733. Ces vers ont toutefois été cités 
sous la forme que donne La Harpe dans son 
‘Cours de Littérature ancienne et moderne,’ 
Liv. ch.3: 

Et des boyaux du dernier prétre 

Serrons le cou du dernier roi. 

There is yet a third place in Professor 
Guerlac’s book where he deals with the same 
matter, on p. 218, referred to in the index 
under “ Roi: serrons le cou du dernier—” 
Here the two lines “ Et des boyaux ” ete. are 
given among “ citations variées,”’ supplemented 
by the following footnote: ‘On a longtemps 
attribué ces vers & Diderot qui a, en effet, dans 
les ‘Eleuthéromanes ou abdication d’un Roi 
de la Feve’ (1772), écrit deux vers similaires. 
Mais ceux-ci, dont on ignore le veéritable 
auteur, ne sont que la paraphrase d’un yoeu 
du curé d’Etrépigny en Champagne, Jean 
Meslier, dont Voltaire publia un extrait de 
testament, d’ailleurs considéré comme apoc- 
ryphe, ou se lisent ces mots: ‘Je voudrais, et 
ce sera le dernier et le plus ardent de mes 
souhaits, je voudrais que le dernier des rois 
fat étranglé avec les boyaux du_ dernier 
prétre.’ Pigault-Lebrun écrit & propos de ce 
personnage: ‘‘ Meslier, curé d’Etrépigny, pres 
Rocroi, laissa trois gros volumes contre 
religion, qu’il avait enseignée toute sa vie. 
efit été assez difficile de le persécuter de son 
vivant, parce que ses manuscripts ne parurent 
qu’aprés' sa__ mort. ; (Pigault-Lebrun, 
“Le Citateur,’ Introduction).” 

According to Fumagalli,’ ‘Chi l’ha detto, 
4th edition, No. 609, there has been a belief 

| that the lines “ Et des boyaux ” etc. were by 
| Sylvain Maréchal. 
Epwarp Bensty. 
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The Library. 


At the Court of Queen Elizabeth: the Life 
and Lyrics of Sir Edward Dyer. By Ralph 
M. Sargent. (Oxford University Press. 
10s, 6d. net). 

Ne Edward Dyer is a most attractive sub- 

ject for a biographical study. If we 
except the drama, his life touches most of 
the activities, is linked more or less closely 
with most of the prominent personages, of 

Elizabethan days. And though he played 

secondary parts, his career did not lack what 

we from this distance of time feel as colour 
and picturesquesness. In the way of poetry 
he is known best by the lyric ‘‘ My mind to 
me a Kingdom is,’’ though two other poems, 
the striking one beginning ‘‘ The lowest trees 
have tops,’’ and the pastoral about Cynthia, 
included in the Oxford Book of Sixteenth- 

Century Verse, have probably reached the 

general reader by now. His whole output, as 

far as is known, is comprised in fourteen 
pieces, preserved for the most part through 








contemporary commonplace-books. All of | 


them are given here; how many more there 
were, or may yet be discovered, who shall 
say? In any case Mr. Sargent would seem 
to be right in describing them as ‘‘ the mar- 
ginalia of a man whose real book was his 
whole life.”” For this reason, we are rather 
inclined to demur to conclusions drawn from 
them to Dyer’s character. Melancholy, as 
indeed our author himself states, was an 
Elizabethan poetical convention: like the 
fashion for the use of recondite or surprising 


visual images in modern poetry. As this | 


argues rather ingeniousness than special 


acuteness of obsefvation, so the Elizabethan | 


poet’s melancholy argued more certainly 
readiness to catch a prevailing mode—an 
easy one, too—than actual] sadness in himself. 
At most one might, from sincerity of tone, 
believe that at the moment he was hipped 
about something and was finding relief in a 
congenial exercise. Especially in regard to 


evidence so slender as that of fourteen poems, | 
this seems the most that can fairly be said. | 


Too great a largeness of inference shows itself 
also, we think, in the characterisation of 
Dyer from the known facts of his life. 
Neither his pride nor even his honesty seem 


to us, on the evidence, at all conspicuous. | 


Some of his letters, notably the one written 
while still in his twenties to Christopher 
Hatton, give hint of ability and wisdom 


beyond what he ever made full use of; he 
clearly possessed some quality which drew 
marked friendship both from men and 
women; one may conclude that as courtier, 
steward of Woodstock, friend of Sidney and 
Languet; as pursuer of alchemical secrets 
even into Bohemie with Dee and Kelley and 
as Chancellor of the Garter—to say nothing of 
one or two other characters—he is both a 
striking figure in himself and a_ pleasant 
guide to follow through the never-wearying 
tangle of Elizabethan adventures. More 
than all that, he truly is a poet; in a rela- 
tively silent gap an authentic, if not a strong 
or frequent voice. As a person, however, his 
quality still escapes us; we have no real con- 
fidence that Mr. Sargent, though his book is 
lively, interesting, and well based on careful 
study of the available material, has plucked 
the heart out of his mystery. 

The book presents much that is both valu- 
able and enjoyable, but is somewhat dis- 
figured by the unevenness of the writing. 
The first half struck us as, in this respect, 
better on the whole than the second. 


Old London: Cornhill, Threadneedle Street 
and Lombard Street, Old Houses and 
Signs. By Kenneth Rogers. (Homeland 
Association. 8s. 6d. net), 


HE title-page of this book says: ‘ Priv- 
ately printed,’ but we are glad to 
gather from the wrapper that it is publicly 
procurable. Talking of the London Ex- 
change in his ‘ English Fragments,’ Heine 
remarks: ‘‘ The old stereotyped characteris- 
tics of races, as we find them in learned 
compendiums and ale-houses, are no longer 
profitable, and can only lead us into dreary 
errors.’’ In his brilliant, slapdash way he 
found a good deal of London dreary, because 
he had little understanding of the things he 
saw and no knowledge to speak of. Dr. 
Rogers has revived for us figures in the com- 
fortable world of Pepys, and his long list of 
taverns whose tokens he has discovered lends 
a more cheerful aspect to Lombard Street 
than it can boast to-day. It has been swal- 
lowed up by the banks; its churches are 
crowded by business houses; and it offers no 
chance of entertainment for man or beast. 
One of the numerous alleys which go out of 
it leads to the George and Vulture, a tavern 
with Dickensian associations which is not, 
we have heard, likely to last long. In former 
days it extended on both sides of the alley 
and was extensively patronised. Dr. Rogers 
is able to make a suggestion about its quaint 
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name. ‘The vulture was, perhaps, a live one, 
and not a bad symbol, some may think, of 
the gorgeous City appetite exhibited in the 
menus of the past. Kverywhere the author 
reveals the results of remarkable research, 
and we hope that some day he may find time 
to make a history out of his notes. London 
changes so rapidly that much is forgotten 
and much can pass for fact which is no more 
than conjecture. Defoe, as Dr. Rogers notes, 
lived as a hosier in Freeman’s Yard, Corn- 
hill, and stood in the pillory three times. But 
Pope’s addition in the ‘ Dunciad’ that he 
was ‘“‘ earless’”’? is unwarranted. The Royal 
Exchange, rebuilt and reopened under 
Victoria, has at present a clear space round 
it, and none of the booths it once contained. 
Sweeting’s Alley is, we suppose, the Swithin’s 
Alley with its King’s Head tavern mentioned 
in Defoe’s ‘ Colonel Jack,’ where the hero 
took to stealing within the Exchange. Defoe 
mentions Garraway’s and Jonathan’s, both 
famous houses of which Dr. Rogers has some- 
thing special to tell us. He is able to dis- 
pel several doubts and correct misconcep- 
tions in the course of his learned notes. The 
derivation of ‘“‘Pawne”’’ as part of the 
Exchange, an arcade of shops, seems to be 
settled by the Oxford Dictionary. The maps 
and plans are fascinating to a lover of old 
London. 


Bombay in the Days of George 
Memoirs of Sir Edward West. 
Dawtrey Drewitt. Second edition. 
mans. 10s. 6d. net). 


HIS story of India a century ago is good 
reading, though the first part of its title 

is rather large. Nothing is said, for in- 
stance, of the appearance of Bombay then 
and now. The main interest of the book lies 
in the tardy justice done to a judge who 
came from England with a reputation as a 
lawyer and sacrificed his life to incessant 
work, facing continual difficulties with cour- 
age and ability. As Chief Justice of the 
King’s Court at Bombay during its conflict 
with the Hast India Company, West wins 
our warm admiration. Dr. Drewitt shows 
that he has been shockingly misrepresented 
and underrated by opponents who outlived 
him. So he was fully justified in producing 


IV: 
By F. 
(Long- 


unpublished letters and the Diary of Lady | 


West, and we are glad to see his book in 
a second edition. 
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A country in which bribery, judicious lyi 

and horrible floggings were a matter 
course and fever not yet modified by the use 
of ice or the quinine subsequently brought 
from the other side of the world, was bad 
enough. The continual opposition of the 
powerful forces of John Company and of the 
Governor of Bombay, an able and popular 
man, was worse, and would have daunted 
most people. But West held on his upright 
course, tolerated rank discourtesy, and 
avoided the snares laid for him, including 4 
challenge to a duel from the Governor, Hig 
letter in reply is a model of sense and crush. 
ing courtesy. His Charge to the Grand Jury 
in 1825 was well worth reprinting. He never 
used his chances to come down heavily on 
his enemies, when the average man in power 
would not have hesitated to do so. He 
arrived in 1823; he was dead in 1828. 
West soon followed him. She was evidently 
an affectionate and useful wife, but she had 
no gift for the picturesque in her writing, 
She was shrewd enough in her way, and 
found Sir Hudson Lowe “ one of the most 
unprepossessing persons I ever saw.’ She 
viewed a land journey as ‘‘ a perfect horror” 
and had a terrible tale of premature deaths 
to record in her diary. Bishop Heber’s ap 
pearance brought some relief to the quarrel- 
some society of Bombay, for he was strangely 
urbane to all sorts of people. But he, too, 
lasted only four years in India. 

West had after his death the unusual tri- 
bute of Hindoos, Parsees and Mahometans 
combining to form a_ scholarship in his 
memory. Throughout, the Government at 
home were timid or tepid in support, and 
it took years, as the last chapter explains, 
to carry out reforms which al] honest men 
must have recognised as desirable. A note 
on the Thugs recognises their use of Datura, 
and it is suggested that the deaths of West 
and so many other devoted Englishmen may 
have been due to the cunning use of that 
poisonous plant. The word Hamaul for 
‘servant’ is oddly like the Scottish ham- 
ald, hamel, ‘‘ domestic.’’ 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints 

We beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 
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